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Recent Tendencies in the Teaching of the 
Social Sciences in the Secondary Schools 


SAMUEL M. LEVIN, HEAD OF SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF DETROIT, DETROIT, MICH. 


° 


MinnncMMUME Cy) phenomenon in American education is more 
profoundly interesting to teachers of social 
N studies than the startling growth in the num- 
bers attending public secondary schools. A 1920 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education offers the 
following figures for the public high schools of 
5 the United States.1 
Somunnnssnna nic auiinnnatiie sg 1 890 1 900 1 9 i 0 1 9 1 8 
No. of Schools, 2,526 6,005 10,213 13,951 
No. of Students, 202,963 519,251 915,061 1,645,171 
Population, 62,622,250 75,997,687 91,972,266 105,253,300 
Percentage of attendance 
to population, 2% 68% 1.00% 1.56% 


= 


5 
¢ 


These figures indicate that, though population from 1890 
to 1918 increased 68%, the number of public high schools 
increased 452%, and the percentage of attendance to total 
population 387%. 

It is not within the scope of this inquiry to consider the 

1 Bulletin 1920, No. 10, Bureau of Education, pp. 11-12. 
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causes of this movement, bound up as it is with a multiplicity 
of educational, economic, social, and technological facts.* 
But to one who is dealing with the social sciences—the place 
they shall hold in our secondary school system (inclusive of the 
junior and senior high schools)—the matter is of profound 
import. It not only implies the need for a re-examination of 
past methods, materials, standards, and objectives; it implies, 
further, a responsibility on the part of educators for clear 
thinking, for constructive, statesman-like planning along new 
lines, to the end that this branch of work—conceded to be the 
most important in the secondary schools—should be equal to 
the tremendous burden placed upon it. This fact becomes 
even more certain, once we begin to realize that the welfare 
of American society calls, not for a retardation of this influx 
in the future, but its steady and consistent promotion. Thus 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, appointed by the National Educational Association, in 
its well known report of 1918, entitled “Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education,” laid down the principle “that educa- 
tion should be so reorganized that every normal boy and girl 
will be encouraged to remain in school to the age of eighteen, 
on full time if possible, otherwise on part time.’”? And the 
Commission actually recommended “the enactment of legisla- 
tion whereby all young persons up to the age of eighteen, 
whether employed or not, shall be required to attend the 
secondary schools not less than eight hours each week that the 
schools are in session.’ 

Everyone agrees that our great venture in secondary educa- 
tion is not worth the cost unless it achieve the fundamental 
aim of training the attending army of boys and girls to become 


2 See Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educaton, Bulletin 1918, No. 35, pp. 7-9. 


3 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, p. 30. 


4 Ibid, p. 31. 
See also Aims in American Education, by Charles E. Hughes, in Journal of 
the N. E. A., Sept. 1922, p. 257. Mr. Hughes has this to say: 
“What is most important, however, in view of our social and civic needs, 
is that the door of hope should be kept open by maintaining the opportunities 
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worthy, sympathetic, helpful members of society. And the 
teachers of history, civics, economics, and sociology are among 
the agents whom the public has designated to do this work. 
But it is clear that this work does not easily confine itself to 
the straight and narrow path of a conventionalized train- 
ing in citizenship. It must have more latitude. The social 
sciences, as a matter of fact, relate to all the objectives set 
down by the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, such as health, vocation, ethical character, worthy 
home membership, or the use of leisure. Can one realize these 
objectives without at the same time realizing the ends of 
citizenship? Indeed, the training for citizenship implies, in 
its broadest sense, to use the words of Secretary Hughes, “an 
adequate knowledge of our institutions, of their development 
and actual working. It means adequate knowledge of other 
peoples . . . not... a superficial review, but the earnest 
endeavor to understand the life of peoples, their problems, 
and aspirations.’> <A recent questionnaire of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools, intended to determine 
the extent of citizenship training in the secondary schools of 
the association, spoke of good citizenship as resulting from: 
1, altruistic emotions (interest and desires) ; 2, correct mental 
notions (knowledge and ideals) ; 3, trained habits of response 
(spontaneous and studied actions).® Citizenship, in other 
words, is a derived good. But if these are the factors respon- 
sible for the final product, they are not noticeably different 
from what the schools regularly resort to to achieve the ends 
of education. 

It is evident from the foregoing that citizenship, taken by 


and standards of general education, thus giving to those that start amid the 
direst necessities and with the most slender advantages, a chance to rise. This 
is of especial importance to our working people, who are not to be viewed as 
mere economic units, but as our co-laborers in the great enterprise of human 
progress. The American ideal—and it must be maintained if we are to mitigate 
disappointment and unrest—is the ideal of equal educational opportunity, not 
merely for the purpose of enabling one to know how to earn a living, and to 
fit into an economic status more or less fixed, but of giving play to talent and 
aspiration and to the development of mental and spiritual powers.’ 


5 Journal of the N. E. A., Sept. 1922, p. 258. 
6 School Review, Vol. 28, p. 265. 
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itself, does not imply any specific standards. There is no 
fixed meaning that always and by force of logical necessity 
attaches to that term. Citizenship may mean one thing to 
one school system, and something else to another. Citizenship 
of the right sort relates to the set of human characteristics 
and behavior that make the individual a valued member of 
the larger community, and hence, if understood at all, must 
needs be understood in terms of all those basic values that 
secondary education seeks to attain. No matter how devotedly 
one seeks to inculcate civic virtue, that, without the ability 
to handle matter of fact situations, without the ability to 
reason, to think logically and discriminatingly in terms of the 
problems and institutions of the day, is largely work gone to 
waste. The individual, with respect to society, under such 
circumstances does not possess the necessary powers of re- 
sponse, no more than the muscles of the hand subject to 
deterioration of the nerve fibre. One may seriously question, 
therefore, whether a program of social studies presumably 
centered about citizenship as the predominating aim, is yield- 
ing as much to the community as it can be made to yield. 

It is this much needed emphasis that makes Professor 
Dewey’s criticisms of especial pertinence to the social field. 
He tells us, in one of his most recent articles, that “our school- 
ing does not educate, if by education be meant a habit of 
discriminating inquiry and discriminating belief.” It may 
be that Professor Dewey’s charge is not fully warranted, but 
it is helpful in calling attention to the fact that, without the 
ability to think clearly, to weigh evidence, to discriminate 
between good and evil, to apply one’s mind to the understand- 
ing of the weighty and complex problems of our time, no 
formal educational discipline is worth the cost. 

With respect to curricular developments in the social 
sciences, we find the unmistakable tendency to depart from 
secondary school practice in vogue for more than two decades, 
since the days of the report of the Committee of Seven. The 

7 New Republic, October 4, 1922, p. 140. 
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last half dozen years have seen one report after another come 
to light, and though these fail frequently to correspond in 
more than one important detail, they all betoken such new 
outlook, attitude and purpose, as to make inevitable a depart- 
ure from the conventionalized methods of the past. And when 
one realizes that the demand for a new program of social 
studies has come from such bodies as the N. E. A. Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of Secondary Education, the Commit- 
tee on History and Education for Citizenship (a joint com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association and the National 
Board of Historical Service), the American Sociological So- 
ciety, the Collegiate Schools of Business, the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, it is clear that the forces behind the new 
movement represent a weight of opinion that is all but irre- 
sistible, and that a new orientation of the social studies in 
the curricula of the secondary schools is something that school 
administrators and teachers must prepare to reckon with. 
There is likewise the marked tendency to regard the sociai 
studies program as the nucleus of the entire structure of sec- 
ondary school curricular organization. Thus, the Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
reporting February, 1920, declared with admirable explicit- 
ness: ‘It should, we believe, be asserted that the social studies, 
including economics, sociology, and civic topics, drawn from 
present day life, should be given a place in every student’s 
curriculum in every year in the junior and senior high school. 
. What we are trying to bring about is a recognition of 
the social studies as the major train or thread of studies, 
others finding relation to them as possible.’”’® This, and the 
recommendation that the time given to the social studies 
amount to one-half unit a year, each year, from the seventh 
through the twelfth, received the unanimous approval of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. The 


8 School Review, Vol. 28, p. 295. 


9 Historical Outlook, March 1922, p. 80, 
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report of the Commission of the Association of the Collegiate 
Schools of Business does not suffer in comparison. We read 
in this report: “The Commission believes that the social stud- 
ies should be the backbone of secondary education, with which 
all other studies and school activities should be clearly articu- 
lated according to their contribution to the social objectives 
of education. . . . The social studies should be represented 
in each grade of education, and every pupil should have at 
jeast one unit of social study in every year of the school 
course.”!° As this, apparently, was intended to apply to the 
junior high schools, the report, on another page, goes on to 
say: “It is assumed that in each year of the senior high school, 
some social study work will be required.”!1 Likewise, the 
N. E. A. Subcommittee on Social Studies in Secondary Educa- 
tion and the Committee on History and Education for Citi- 
zenship present a call for a consecutive required program of 
social studies in the two cycles of the junior and senior high 
schools. 

It is important to note, however, that this accentuation ot 
the social studies makes more urgent the need for a new 
examination and specification of subject matter and purpose. 
We should know as definitely as possible the contribution of 
each one of the social studies to the objectives of secondary 
education. “The contribution offered by the advocates of 
government has never been definitely and concisely stated,” 
says Professor Edgar Dawson, “neither has that of economics, 
or of geography or of sociology ;”!2 and Professor Tryon makes 
mention, perhaps not incorrectly, ‘‘of the present chaotic con- 
dition of the whole group of social studies in the elementary 
and high schools.”!? A recent examination of seven text books 
in civics in most common use in secondary schools has demon- 
strated “‘that the various texts are highly divergent in their 

10 Journal of Political Economy, February, 1922, p. 43. 

11 Ibid, p. 51. 


12 Historical Outlook, Feb. 1922, p. 49. 
13 Historical Outlook, March, 1922, p. 82. 
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tendencies,” and that “the new subject is in no sense of the 
word standardized.”!4 Criticism of this sort applies with 
more pertinence to such subjects as sociology, economics, eth- 
ics, and political science, because, as Profesor Tryon states, 
due to their extreme youth, “their exact content has until 
recently been an uncertain quantity even for colleges.”!> To 
introduce them into the secondary grades, under altogether 
untried conditions, implies a compelling need for careful defi- 
nition and organization of subject matter, a need which educa- 
tors cannot afford to ignore. 

This naturally raises the question of history. In the new 
orientation of the social studies, what shall be the place of 
history? If history, as a distinct study, is not to be banished, 
then how many years of history shall we have? what kind 
of history for each grade? how relate it to other subjects in 
the social science program to insure necessary unity? How 
shall this history be taught? If we are to have “a unified 
body of material made up from the entire field of social stud- 
ies,” as sO many voices are now clamoring for, then how 
create this new content? What criteria shall we employ for 
the exclusion or inclusion of material, and for the grading 
of such material for every level of secondary school work 
from the seventh year through the twelfth? There is room 
here for endless confusion, and unless teachers are critical 
and circumspect, for the palming off on pupils of ill-consid- 
ered and botchy work. 

Indeed, criticisms even now, are none too rare, and from 
whatsoever source they come, reveal the same sense of un- 
certainty, the feeling that we are as yet wandering in the 
wilderness. Thus one important commission tells us concern- 
ing community civics in the ninth grade, provided for in the 
report of the N. E. A. Sub-committee on Social Studies, that, 
“In particular there is a haphazard and inadequate presenta- 
tion of economic interests in the content of community civ- 


4 School Review, Vol. 28, p. 290. 
5 


1 
15 Historical Outlook, March 1922, p. 78. 
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ics.”16 Miss Bessie L. Pierce, of the State University of Iowa, 
tells us that community civics hasn’t enough meat in it, that 
it is given for a full year, though having subject matter for 
about one-half year only.17 A committee appointed by the 
American Political Science Association, and reporting to it 
December 27, 1921, stated that the result of having civics in- 
clude the whole range of the social sciences, “with the basic 
subject of American government thrust far into the back- 
ground,” was to make high school instruction in that subject 
superficial and ill organized.18 The committee held, with re- 
spect to civics, that ‘‘the study of governmental organization 
and the functions of public authority ought to be the center 
or core of any high school course.” University professors 
sound a new note of warning against sacrificing history too 
far, or console themselves with the thought that the danger is 
not imminent.'!® In short, it is clear that there are question- 
ings here and there, significant, at least, in intimating that 
colossal efforts will have to be expended in clarifying the situ- 
ation, in order to lead the social studies to some haven of rest. 

There is apparently a tendency to give a less important 
place to history in the new curriculum than history was wont 
to enjoy. Less than a generation ago, the Committee of Seven 
appointed by the American Historical Association, laid down 
the four-year high school program of ancient history, medieval 
and modern, English, and American history and civil govern- 
ment, a program which attained general vogue throughout 
this country, and which still holds sway in many a school. 
The committee, moreover, was of the opinion that it would 
be an ill-considered policy to omit any one of these courses, 
as they were all needed to construct a firm and solid structure 
of historical knowledge. Today history, despite its time- hon- 
ored antecedents, is on the defensive. We have the demand 
of those who would wipe history off the secondary school slate 


16 Journal of Political Economy, Feb. 1922, p. 17. 
17 Historical Outlook, March 1922, p. 86. 

18 Historical Outlook, Feb. 1922, p. 42. 

19 Historical Outlook, March, 1922, p. 89. 
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altogether, except as an unanalyzed element in a new social 
studies compound. 

The challenge has come from a number of places. The Com- 

mission of the Association of Collegiate Schools, commenting 
on the report of the N. E. A. Sub-committee on Social Studies, 
which calls for two years of history in the tenth and eleventh 
grades, and two years of generalized social studies in the ninth 
and twelfth grades (a plan concurred in, on the whole, by the 
Committee on History and Education for Citizenship), admit- 
ting that this report, “more than any other report,” displays 
a desire to make the student acquainted with the various 
aspects of the society in which he lives,”?° nevertheless goes 
on to say: “But even that report blocks out a plan which is 
entirely inadequate... . . The document shows the influence 
of the historian, the political scientist and the sociologist, but 
not sufficiently that of the economist.’2! The Commission also 
declares that, “ it is essential that we free our minds from 
any such issue as the claims of history versus those of econom- 
ics, vs. those of governments, vs. those of sociology. 
These branches of social study are not separable, save for the 
purpose of emphasizing some particular point of view in social 
living.’”?2 Dr. Harold Rugg, of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, insists “that all economic, industrial, social and polit- 
ical material shall be woven together in one course, as con- 
trasted with three or more in current practice—history, geog- 
raphy, civics, economics, etc.’’2% 

Though the tendency on the part of the newer subjects to 
dispute with history the control of certain territory in the 
secondary schools is clearly marked, history still seems to 
hold its place of vantage. Doubtless it will require a good 
deal more than these advance warnings to dislodge it. A 
study made by Professor C. O. Davis of citizenship training 
in the secondary schools of the North Central Association, 


20 Journal of Political Economy, Feb. 1922, p. 17. 
21 Ibid. 

22 Journal of Political Economy, Feb. 1922, p. 44. 
23 Historical Outlook, October, 1921, p. 252 
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showed that whereas 1,148 schools out of 1,180 offered civics 
in the social studies curriculum, 696 elementary economics, 
298 sociology, 112 morals, manners and life problems, every 
public secondary school in the association taught history.*! A 
tabulation of the first 150 college freshmen registerd in the 
School of Commerce and Administration of the University of 
Chicago, fall quarter 1920, showed that the average freshman 
presented about two and one-half years of work in the social 
studies, and that mainly history.25 Again the fact needs to be 
noted that the two reports coming from the N. E. A. Sub- 
committee and the Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship, still place considerable stress on history. Where 
changes in line with these recommendations have actually 
been made, the introduction of new material, the general in- 
sistence that American history be required of all students 
before graduation, the development of more intelligent and 
systematized instruction, have, on the whole and for the time 
being, helped to improve the position held by this subject. 
Those who cherish an affection for history, who believe that 
the schools can ill afford to lose it, that of all subjects it can 
be made, by the right approach and by a rational methodology, 
a source of illumination to the student and a means of genuine 
intellectual and ethical growth, still have ample opportunity 
of proving their case. 

On the whole, the conclusion seems warranted that we are 
in a period of transition. The pull leftward is strong, but this 
is more than counter-weighed by the great number of schools 
throughout the country which still find themselves in the old 
rut, or which have responded only with slight alacrity to the 
persuasion of the modernists. Yet the better known school 
systems have responded, and hundreds of secondary schools 
in the larger educational centers of the United States have 
readily reorganized their social studies to carry out, as far as 
consistent with special circumstances, the recommendations 


24 School Review, Vol. 28, p. 270-2. 
25 Journal of Political Economy, Feb. 1922, p. 21. 
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of the N. E. A. Subcommittee or the Committee on History 
and Education for Citizenship. Professor Davis, after his 
study of the more than one thousand secondary schools of 
the North Central Association, concluded that, on the whole, 
the schools were responding. That there is a tendency to 
blaze out new trails, no one can seriously think of disput- 
ing; but just where they will end up, and when, remains un- 
answered. 

Perhaps, however, the answer will be forthcoming sooner 
than we have any presentiment of, if the attempt to settle 
these perplexing issues by the method of experimentation and 
science, as explained by Dr. Harold Rugg, is an earnest of 
what is to be expected in the future. Dr. Rugg questions the 
serviceability of the work of any committee, such as the Com- 
mittee on History and Education for Citizenship, because it 
has failed, he tells us, “to bring about sound, scientific and 
relatively permanent reconstruction of the school curricu- 
lum.”26 Hence, te determine a curriculum scientifically, he 
would have, first of all, “a careful quantitative inventory” of 
the actual institutions, activities and issues of the day. It is 
a call for scientific detachment, for statistical data, for cold 
objectivism in the settlement of these matters. 

What does this method require? The answer is found in the 
procedure of the Lincoln School group. As Dr. Rugg explains 
it, we must get a tabulation of the contents of a number of 
weekly magazines (“of all shades of political, social and eco- 
nomic faiths’) over a long period of time, say twenty years; 
careful and extended research to determine what are the un- 
solved issues and problems of the day; the consensus of judg- 
ment of about one hundred of our most noted savants in the 
fields of economics, government, journalism, history, sociology 
and anthropology; and supplementing the list of writings 
named by these authorities, the reading of a vast number of 
book reviews appearing in select weekly journals, and examin- 


26 Historical Outlook, October, 1921, p. 249. 
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ation of numerous other books dealing with any aspect of the 
social sciences, such, for example, as appear on the shelves of 
the Columbia University library. As a result of this method 
the Lincoln School group had before the end of 1921 succeeded 
in listing eighty contemporary problems, a list, which Dr. 
Rugg says, “forms the core of our high school course ;’’?" also 
a number of social science pamphlets for the school grades 
seven, eight and nine, have been printed, e. g., Resources and 
Industries in a Machine World, Americanizing Our Foreign 
Born, etc., to be tried out experimentally in schools with which 
arrangements have been made. The effort is praiseworthy, 
and it surely will be interesting to watch the outcome of the 
experiment, seeing that there are earnest, enthusiastic and 
trained men bound up with it. 

There still remains to point out the unmistakable tendency 
in the direction of new and more telling methods of instruc- 
tion. Dependence solely on text material and the formal reci- 
tation is becoming more and more obsolete. Teachers have 
discovered instrumentalities that are far more potent. In 
the socialized recitation, dramatization, and the use of well 
selected projects or problems, the resourceful teacher has 
found herself manipulating a sort of wonder-working rod, 
capable of bringing forth an outpouring of interest and enthu- 
siasm from otherwise resistant minds. These are methods 
which are destined to preempt the field of education, and the 
sooner they become established in the school system the better. 

But the impact of all these tendencies on the teacher calls 
for much more orientation than is found in the adoption of 
new methods. The social studies, as they are being projected 
in the future, will require teachers who have been carefully 
and specifically trained, not as specialists merely in history, 
economics, or civics, but with an eye to the entire group of 
subjects, constituting the new program. Says Professor 
Edgar Dawson, who has made a careful study of the prepara- 


27 Historical Outlook, October, 1921, p. 250. 
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tion of teachers of social studies for secondary schools :28 “If 
it be true that the social studies consist of the elements of 
economics, government, history and sociology, then the prac- 
tice of training teachers for the secondary schools in history 
alone, or economics alone, or government alone, is as wrong 
as it would be to train them in geometry alone, or trigonom- 
etry alone, neglecting the other branches of secondary school 
mathematics.” He goes on further to propose that the college 
career of prospective teachers of the social studies be directed 
as those who enter the medical, legal or engineering profes- 
sions are directed. Doubtless the school and the public will 
expect more of social science teachers than was expected in 
the past. It may not suffice, in the future, to say that the 
teacher has a certain professional training. She may rightly 
be asked to improve her worth as a teacher and enrich her 
instructional material from experience gained through con- 
tact with the community’s problems and the agencies provided 
by the community to deal with such problems.2° She must 
expect to face greater responsibilities as the activities of the 
secondary schools enlarge, and as the importance of the social 
studies becomes more clearly defined. 

Surely one is warranted in concluding from this survey 
that the time has come for the secondary schools and for the 
social studies therein to fulfill a great mission in the educa- 
tion of the youth of this country, that the secondary schools 
have come to their own, that they no longer exist as the de- 
pendencies of the colleges. Someone has properly spoken of 
our secondary schools as colleges for the people. The Report 
of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion appointed by the N. E. A. goes so far as to recommend 
“that secondary schools admit and provide suitable instruc- 
tion for all pupils who are in any respect so mature that they 
would derive more benefit from the secondary school than 

28 Bulletin No. 3, 1922, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


29 See ‘‘The School and the Rest of the Community,’ Detroit Journal of 
Education, September, 1921, 
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from the elementary school.’°° What a moving spectacle,—- 
these millions of our boys and girls and older students flocking 
to the doors of the multitude of secondary schools maintained 
in their behalf. But these boys and girls are the life of the 
community; they are also its future strength. What they do 
in the future depends upon what the secondary schools in 
general and the social sciences in particular do for them now. 


30 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, p. 19. 


Sonnet 
To a Pupil of Mine. 


I sit amid the class-room’s sleepy drone, 

And through the window at the prospect gaze,— 
Where gloomy walls of grey, forbidding stone 

Frown back at me through suffocating haze. 
And then, depressed, I turfi to him alone 

Who cheers me through the darkest, dreariest days,— 
Who gives me faith, when my tired soul is prone 

To slip, in doubt, down dark and dismal ways. 


It is as well that he can never know 
How much I love him;—he is but a boy,— 

One out of many that I daily teach. 

His eyes are on me as I write. They glow 
With softness that at once is grief and joy, 
And striving toward a something out of reach! 


PauL MowsBray WHEELER. 
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A Conception of a Liberal Education in 
American High Schools 


LESLIE D. ZELENY, STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
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T is the purpose of this essay to evolve an idea 
of what a liberal education to be given in Amer- 
ican High Schools should be. This will be done 
by an analysis of the factors given by a number 
of writers on liberal education, a study of these 
factors, and the building of a definition based 

= upon these factors. Such a definition should 

SmI be of more value than one which is made up by 

any one writer after several hours of cogitation. 

Let us consider a number of definitions of a liberal educa- 
tion: 

(1) “It (culture) seeks to do away with classes; to make 
the best that has been thought and known in the world current 
everywhere; to make all men live in an atmosphere of sweet- 
ness and light, where they may use ideas, as it uses them 
itself, freely, and not bound by them.’”! 

(2) Mathew Arnold also would include the powers which go 
to the building up of human nature: “the power of conduct, 
the power of intellect and knowledge, and the power of social 
life and manners... .’” 

(3) “That man, I think, has had a liberal education who 
has been so trained in his youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect 
is a clear, cold logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, 
and in smooth working order, ready, like a steam-engine, to be 
turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well 
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1 Arnold, Mathew, ‘‘Culture and Anarchy,’’ p. 38 
2 Arnold, Mathew, ‘Discourse in America,’ p. 101. 
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as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of nature and 
of the laws of her operation; one who, no stunted ascetic, is 
full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous will; the servant of a tender conscience, 
who has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or 
of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as him- 

(4) “. . . the capacity for constantly expanding the range 
and accuracy of one’s perception of meanings.’’! 

(5) “The problem of education in a democratic society is 
to do away with the dualism and to construct a course of 
studies which makes thought a guide of free practice for all 
and which makes leisure a reward of accepting responsibility 
for service, rather than a state of exemption from it.’ 

(6) “We must not only cultivate the child’s interests, senses 
and practical skill, but we must train him to interpret what 
he thus gets, to the end that he may not only be able to per- 
ceive and to do, but that he may know in intellectual terms 
the significance of what he has perceived and done.’’6 

(7) “To know, to care about, and to understand the world 
he lives in.’ 

(8) “Not in the things of the past, but in those of the 
present, should liberal education find its beginnings as well 
as its results.’’s 

(9) “Consequently, education in a democracy, both within 
and without the school, should develop in each individual the 
knowledge, interests, ideals and habits, and powers whereby 
he will find his place and use that place to shape himself and 
society toward ever nobler ends.’” 

(10) “The present stated objectives of secondary education 


3 Huxley, Thomas H., “Science and Education,” p. 86. 

4 Dewey, John, ‘“‘Democracy and Education,’’ p. 145. 

5 Dewey, John, ‘‘Democracy and Education,” ch. 7. 

6 Flexner, Abraham, ‘‘A Modern School.’’ 

7 Ibid. 

8 Snedden, David, ‘“‘What of a Liberal Education,” p. 117, 


9 “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.?’ 
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are health, command of fundamentals, worthy home mem- 
bership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, ethica! 
character.!° 

The only statement that seems to be complete, is the one 
made by the writers of the “Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education.” Each of the other writers seems to present well 
some particular point of view. Arnold’s idea is clearly col- 
ored with the ideals and attitudes of a classical scholar, while 
Huxley’s idea of a liberal education is colored by the scien- 
tific point of view. John Dewey thinks chiefly in terms of 
social service. Flexner wants us to understand the world we 
live in, and Snedden says that education should find its be- 
ginnings as well as its results in the things of the present. 
The “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education” state that 
a high schoo! “should develop in each individual the knowl- 
edge, interests, ideals, habits and powers, whereby he will 
find his place and use that place to shape both himself and 
society toward ever nobler ends.”’ We could discuss and com- 
pare these ideas indefinitely; we could make, perhaps, a fine 
rhetorical statement of liberal education and the aims of 
the secondary school. Such methods may be interesting, but 
we propose to adopt a different method. 

Let us analyze the definition given above. Let us take out 
all the factors in a liberal education that have been mentioned. 
A careful reading and study of such a list will lead to an 
appreciation of the deeper significance of the meaning of a 
liberal education. 


List of the Factors to be Considered in Forming an 
Idea of a Liberal Education. 


Mathew Arnold, “Culture and Anarchy,” p. 38. 
1. Do away with classes. 


2. To make the best that has been thought and known 
current everywhere. 


10 “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.”’ 
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8. To make all men live in an atmosphere of sweetness 
and light. 
4, Free use of ideas without being bound by them. 
Mathew Arnold, ‘Discourses in America,” p. 101. 
5. The power of conduct. 
6. The power of intellect and knowledge. 
7. The power of beauty. 
8. The power of social life and manners. 
Huxley, “Science and Education,” p. 86. 
9. Body the ready servant of the will. 
10. Intellect a clear, cold logic machine. 
11. Knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of 
nature and the laws of her operations. 
12. One full of life and fire—but controlled. 
18. Love of beauty. 
14. Hate of vileness. 
15. Respect of others as himself. 
Huxley, “Science and Education,” chap. 12. 
16. Means and habit of observation. 
17. Subject matter of knowledge. 
Dewey. John, “Democracy and Education,’ 
18. Industrial competency. 
19. Civic efficiency. 
20. Expanding the accuracy of one’s perception of mean- 
ings. 
21. Thought a guide of free practice for all. 
22. Leisure a reward of accepting responsibility for 
service. 
Flexner, A., “A Modern School.” 
23. Fundamental tools of knowledge. 
24. To know, to care about, and to understand the world 
one lives in, physical and social. 
25. Cultivate interests, senses, and practical skill. 
26. Know the significance of what is perceived and done. : 
Snedden, “What of a Liberal Education.” 
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27. Not in the things of the past, but in those of the pres- 
ent, should liberal education find its beginnings as well 
as its results. 

“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.” 

28. Shape both individual and society toward ever nobler 
ends. 

29. Health. 

30. Command of fundamentals. 

31. Worthy home membership. 

32. Vocation. 


35. Citizenship. 
34. Worthy use of leisure. 
35. Ethical character. 


We now have before us all the parts for the assembly. It 
becomes our task to put these factors together and to arrive 
by induction at some ideas of a liberal education. Let us 
first attempt to evolve statements concerning: (1) Education 
and the Training of the Individual; (2) Social Efficiency; 
(3) General Education; (4) Specialization. We have made 
tables under which we have listed the factors mentioned 
above. We can then consider the factors that come under 
each heading, and by inspection we can evolve statements 
concerning the four points above, which have in them a recog- 
nition of most of the factors listed. 


Training of the Individual. 


— 


Free use of ideas without being bound by them. 


2. The power of beauty. 

3. The power of intellect and knowledge. 
4. Power of conduct. 

5. Body the ready servant of the will. 

6. Intellect a clear, cold, logic machine. 
7. One full of life and fire, but controlled. 
8. Love of beauty. 
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9. Hate of vileness. 

10. Respect of others as himself. 

11. Means and habit of observation. 

12. Expanding range and accuracy of one’s perception of 
meanings. 

13. Know significance of what is perceived and done. 

14. Ethical character. 

15. Worthy use of leisure. 

Social Efficiency. 

1. Do away with classes. 

2. Make all men live in an atmosphere of sweetness and 
light. 

3. Social life and manners. 

4. Civic efficiency. 

5. Leisure reward of accepting responsibility for service. 

6. Utilization on a high social plane. 

7. Worthy home membership. 

8. Citizenship. 

General Education. 

1. To make the best that has been thought and known 
current everywhere. 

2. Human letters and science. 

3. Knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of 
Nature and the laws of her operations. 

4. Subject matter of knowledge. 

5. Thought a guidance of free practice for all. 

6. To know, to care about, and to understand the world 
he lives in. 

7. Fundamental tools of knowledge. 

8. Things of the present. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Specialization. 
Industrial competency. 
Practical skills. 
Vocation. 
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Now, by taking the factors in the tables into consideration, 
we may attempt to build definitions of the main heads. We 
present the following: 


Training of the Individual. 

An individual should be given by the school desirable quali- 
ties of character, conduct and aesthetic appreciation, com- 
mand of the body, and a mind that (in the degree to which 
it is possible) can efficiently function in life situations, that 
can expand and grow, and that can use ideas without being 
bound by them. 

Social Efficiency. 

Individuals should be given by the school methods of co- 
operating harmoniously and progressively with other indi- 
viduals in home, city, state, country and world. 


General Education. 

General education should teach one ‘“‘to know, to care about, 
and to understand the world he lives in”; “should make the 
best that has been thought and known current everywhere”; 
and should teach the necessary mechanical fundamentals to 
make this possible. 

Specialization. 

An education should make one able to earn his living by 
means most adapted to his abilities. 

Let us try to condense the factors still further, and build 
a single definition of a liberal education. Under the heading 
of Mastery of Self we can put down health, control of instinc- 
tive tendencies, efficient use of brains, and appreciation of 
the aesthetic. These factors are inclusive of what has been 
listed. Under the heading Live With His Fellows, we can put 
government, social understanding, and perhaps worthy use 
of leisure. Under the heading Contribute to the Material 
Progress of the World, we can list a vocation and knowledge 
of how best to apply a vocation. 
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We now can say—not from mere personal opinion, but from 
a study of what many have said—that a liberal education 
should teach one how to master himself, how to live with his 
fellows, and how to contribute efficiently to the material 
progress of the world. 

Mathew Arnold would probably question the function of a 
liberal education in contributing to the material progress of 
the world. He was too interested in “sweetness and light” 
to think of sacks of grain and piles of lumber. It was chiefly 
the individual that counted with him,—the individual and 
his fellows, but not the hum of producing machines. 

Huxley’s definition does not mention contributions to the 
material progress of the world, but his sympathy with the 
Workingmen’s College leads us to believe that he did recog- 
nize the necessity of material contributions. His chief out- 
look, however, seems, like Arnold’s, to be individualistic. 

Sean again the definitions of a liberal education given by 
Dewey and the American writers. They emphasize the social 
phase of education and the necessity of living in the present. 
A vocation is also appreciated. 

It seems to the writer that all the opinions on a liberal 
education (save the Cardinal Principles) are colored by the 
mental attitude of the writer at the moment. He lived and 
ate and thought. He passed through a certain type of train- 
ing, or he branched away from a certain type, and then sat 
down and wrote his ideas of a liberal education. What a 
wonderful statement made by Arnold! Sweetness and Light! 

What a keen argument Huxley has devised! And what a 
world-influencing contribution Dewey has made. Each tells 
what education should be,—what the teachers should do to 
the children of the land in order to make their particular 
philosophies work. Noble educational philosophies, noble men, 
and noble times! If the writer had a philosophy of life, he 
too would give his philosophy of education in order to make 
another noble (?) contribution to the ideas of the world! 
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With all due respect to the individual men mentioned 
above, it may be true that no one has the truth, and that nw 
matter how long one man cogitates upon the subject of a 
liberal education he may be seriously biased. 

What is needed, in the opinion of the writer, is an idea ot 
a liberal education (if not accepted, at least seriously con- 
sidered) that is based coldly upon a study of all the factors 
mentioned by a large number of thinkers. The factors should 
be classified, studied and recognized in the construction of a 
composite definition of a liberal education. Such a method 
has been suggested by this paper, and such a method has been 
used (in some degree, at least) in the construction of the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. The Cardinal 
Principles list the main objectives of secondary education as 
follows: 


health, 

command of fundamentals, 
worthy home membership, 
vocation, 

citizenship, 

worthy use of leisure, 
ethical character. 


All these objectives should be considered as sub-heads under 
the appropriate three heads in the composite definition 
already given. In fact, the composite definition is merely an 
attempt to produce a connotating statement of all the factors. 

In conclusion, and in the light of the above statements, and 
in contradiction to the above statements, the writer wants 
to make his own contribution (?) to a definition of a liberal 
education.* A liberal education should develop in one the 
habit of postponing conclusions until all the factors of the 
situation have been taken into consideration. This is not 
emphasized in the Cardinal Principles, nor is it precisely 


* From Kilpatrick. 
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suggested by the other writers as a truly important aim of 
a liberal education. How many people are there that make 
up their minds upon an important question purely upon the 
basis of a black headline in the morning paper,—and the 
strength of their convictions can be measured by the height 
of the type! How many politicians are there who decide upon 
important international questions upon the basis of one 
speech? And how many employers are there who engage 
service upon the basis of insufficient evidence? The habit is 
fundamental for every citizen, and should be emphasized and 
re-emphasized. 

And finally, the American High School is fast becoming 
the people’s college. It is becoming the place where young 
America is educated for the service of the individuals and of 
the country. It is here that a liberal education should be 
given; it is here that the all-round citizen should be formed. 
Can he be formed by memorizing Latin and Algebra? No. 
Can he be formed by being made a good social mixer? No. 
Can he be formed by teaching sciences? No. Can he be 
formed by teaching classics? No. And can he be formed 
by learning a vocation? No. 

It is the function of the secondary schools of America to 
give a liberal education to the growing people of this land, 
and it can be done by showing each citizen how to master 
himself, how to live with his fellows, how to contribute to 
the material progress of the world, and how to postpone con- 
clusions until all the factors of a situation have been taken 
into consideration. 




















The Question of Teaching English 


ZETA COOK MAYHEW, LYNN, MASS. 


MEMOS TT] PE RINTENDENTS and principals of schools 
E often find it necessary to ask their teachers the 
S question: “How do you teach English; how do 
you teach a poem, a drama, a novel, or a short 
story; what do you mean by ‘composition exer- 
cise’; and what, in your opinion, constitutes 
= efficient grammatical instruction?” 
SS TT SL Had this question, or any single part of it, 
ever been definitely and perfectly answered by any individual 
throughout the educational history of the world, the millen- 
nium of teaching languages and literature would have been 
heralded by that answer, and teachers, ere this, would have 
enjoyed the possession and exercise of a perfect method. 
However, each crumb of efficiency in the numerous efforts 
made to give such a solution has helped to smooth the rugged 
path of the upward toiling procession of weary teachers. 
In the first place, the “law of variation,” in its very nature 
of individualism, makes it impossible for any set recipe ever 
to be devised whereby poems, dramas, novels, short stories, 
or any other type of literature can be perfectly taught to all 
children, in all conditions, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances of instruction and environment, even though allow- 
ance be made for grade, age, and suitability of selection. The 
same condition applies to the teaching of the principles of 
usage, or so-called grammar, and of composition. By this 
natural law, a law which, in this application, may be more 
accurately termed the law of individuality, efficiency in instruc- 
tion demands a certain degree of difference with each succes- 
sive step; and although a poem may be repeated by the same 
teacher to the same pupil, natural progress—and we are 
considering progress as the natural condition—compels a for- 
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ward step in appreciation and understanding. Let it be re- 
membered here that the most backward pupil does absorb 
some benefit from good instruction, even though it be no more 
than reading or hearing read a good piece of literature; im- 
perceptible as this may be to the disheartened instructor, it 
is, nevertheless, truth, and each repetition of right work has 
its separate and different effect. 

No teacher can repeat a course continually, if conscientious 
and capable, and fail to change as constantly in his procedure. 
The most efficient teachers openly avow they never “repeat” 
courses, but give their courses in poetry, drama, novel, et 
cetera, anew. Happily, for this age, are we being awakened 
to the fact that the teacher who boasts of his fifteen or twenty 
years of use of “the same methods,” those which launched 
him upon the ever-changing stream of modern instruction, 
is being rapidly relegated to the topmost shelf in the darkest 
corner of the museum of antiquities in the history of educa- 
tion. 

First of all, then, it is on this basis of exchange of helpful 
suggestions that the greatest benefits are derived from the 
many articles appearing in various educational magazines, 
as well as from the many well written books on the subject of 
teaching English, together with the discussions among the 
teachers themselves. 

Secondly, it is just as impossible to fit any set of sugges- 
tions, no matter how good they may be, to the teaching of a 
poem, a drama, a novel, a short story, or to any class, for 
that matter, whether it be as a type, literature, grammar, 
or composition, as it is for teachers in general to teach pupils 
in general by means of any individual recipe or rule. 

Great artists have told us that art is an expression of 
impressions; great writers have called literature life; all of us 
agree that literature in its highest sense is art, and we define 
this term, “art,” specifically as the expression of truth, and, 
for the sake of emphasis, it is sometimes added “a” truth to 
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life, which is, however, repetition of meaning. Life is infi- 
nite; each visible form of expression is only a symbol of some 
phase of Infinity, and whether this symbol be termed liter- 
ature, painting, sculpture, architecture, or music, it is, on the 
contrary, finite. The problem, then, is to express the Infinite 
of thought and experience when we realize only finite imple- 
ments. Every means of variation which will lend itself to 
higher unfoldment of interpretation must be commended: the 
voice, bodily and facial expression, words in their various 
constructive relations, both grammatical and rhetorical, all 
these work together to impress truth,—truth which is not to 
be confounded with fact. 

Each piece of literature has its specific message, and no 
general method can exhaust the good of infinite truth revealed 
in the innumerable expressions provided for us. 

Then to answer the question, how to teach any type of 
literature, resolves itself for reply, not into specific or final 
form, but into an adequate and variable generalization, includ- 
ing only such elements as go to make up all poems, all novels, 
all short stories, or all dramas; that is to say, common charac- 
teristics of the type, whatever they may be. 

For present purpose, this paper will be confined to the 
discussion of the teaching of English in secondary schools; 
however, it must be remembered that the proficiency of any 
method depends upon the foundation laid in the elementary 
and intermediate grades. The warfare waged by the second- 
ary schools is an unsuccessful attempt to grind out at the 
end of four years a class constituted of a group of individuals 
equally equipped for higher institutions of learning or to 
make their debut into the world’s work and to take up the 
activities of true citizenship. 

Therefore, only a word, by way of connection, can be said 
in regard to earlier instruction. The child who enters high 
school with a rich fund of impressions gained through the 
intimate touch of folk and fairy lands, with the powers to 
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appreciate highly developed through the treasures of rhythmic 
lines, often repeated; through dramatized stories and con- 
stant exercises of visualization; and through the drill of a 
erammatical nature obtained in the model style of his stories, 
is far in advance of the unfortunate child whose diligence has 
been little less than a waste of memorizing textbook rules 
and model sentences, with an occasional reading of a story 
or a poem for an assignment. And the warfare will continue 
to be waged while the class contains the two pupils, the one 
with the rich and abundant background, and the other the 
child with the colorless mind; persecution will continue to 
result as a consequence of these unavoidable tragedies, and 
false charges of partiality and unjust “marking” will con- 
tinue as the reward of the faithful but ignored teacher. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES GRAMMATICAL INSTRUCTION ? 

What constitutes gramatical instruction? This is, perhaps, 
the most difficult of all questions propounded in regard to 
the teaching of English, and will meet with the greatest 
variety of answers. It is doubtful if two of us would agree 
upon a definition of the phrase, “the formal teaching of gram- 
mar.” Probably the majority of teachers would say, if di- 
rectly questioned, that they do not believe in it; while if asked 
to define it, a great confusion of meaning concerning the term 
would result. Again, direct inquiry would result in bringing 
to light the fact that most teachers do teach grammar, “‘more 
or less,” and honestly, but secretly, feel that more is actually 
needed and less done. The fight is not with grammar nor 
with any technical definition of it, but with the constant 
failure throughout history to get the right results, and the 
knowledge that an ideal method of procedure is still an un- 
known quantity. 

All willingly admit that the child, a rare specimen, who 
1as never heard in all his life any but the purist English, and 
whose mind has been fed regularly and abundantly with the 
greatest treasures in verse and story which the ages have 
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produced, needs no penalizing with book rules and definitions. 
He has the model forms, and none but those; he knows no 
errors, and their intrusion upon him is repulsive. He cannot 
discuss with his teacher “principles of usage” and rules of 
grammar. He simply lives in their application. Grammar 
instruction to such a child is a waste of time. 

On the other hand, the boy or girl whose life experience 
has been the reverse of this fortunate child, has to have some 
form by which to distinguish the good from the bad; he has 
to be able to recognize the principle which underlies correct 
use, and he must know how to correct his own errors and 
how to set about eliminating them. 

Our trouble is not that there is a dearth of suggestions 
offered on the subject of teaching grammar—far from that; 
but it is that we have trouble in executing the seemingly easy 
methods set forth, or in selecting those perfectly suited to 
our needs, and an important part of our aim is to avoid use- 
less repetition. 

To begin with, we can easily discard the assignment of rules 
and models: discard the rote method. This done, we proceed 
to eliminate the drill on terms and forms, assuring ourselves 
that we have performed the dangerous operation of ampu- 
tating “formal grammar” from our role. Then some morning 
we awake to find our senior boy has handed in his “essay,” 
laboriously crammed with grammatical mistakes and rhetor- 
ical blunders, all the result of “bad association” in language 
experience—and we are helpless. It is the last round; and 
to “fail him” in his Senior year, all because he “does not know 
his grammar,” brings abuse and disgrace upon the inoffensive 
head of the drudging teacher; while to turn him out a gradu- 
ate saying is did, has went, aint nothing nohow, and the mil- 
lions of other such expressions so familiar to the poor pedagog 
struggling to finish his young man, is quite impossible, if the 
teacher is a teacher. 

Then the least we can do with the despised “formal” thing 
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is to select certain specific features to teach, and to teach 
these as systematically as the circumstances and conditions 
permit. All of us would gladly eliminate the whole thing, 
if we could successfully do so and thereby produce a resu!t 
rich in appreciation and understanding of the truth and 
beauty of life embodied in literature and expressed in our 
purest form of language; making the pupil able to receive 
such impressions and reproduce them in his individual ex- 
pression and experience. Since we have not been able to do 
this, thus far, it is still necessary to plod on toward that 
undiscovered country where grammar teaching is not compul- 
sory, no matter how hard we have tried to hide it under vari- 
ous forms and guises. 

The unfortunate pupil, who, in his dilemma of prospective 
failure, confesses to you that he knows he “can’t talk right, 
’cause he never learned grammar,” looks up to you in glowing 
expectancy, and must be filled with this knowledge to infla- 
tion, if not to explosion, that he may make a respectable exit 
from your classic halls at the end of the year. You must, 
therefore, teach fast and furiously, and it will be to your 
advantage to 1nake every blow count. 

Then you must begin at the end with the beginning of 
things, and strike the whole trouble fairly in the face by 
trying to place ideas in his mind. Without these, you have 
neither material nor tools for either written or oral language 
work. These ideas must be obtained both by subjective and 
external means, that is, he must both learn to think for him- 
self and to express these thoughts in the very best form, and 
he must read, read, read the best material he can secure in 
books and current magazines of the highest standard. This 
is no easy task for the boy who has never had a standard, 
or to the one who has never read much of anything, and 
such pupils are far too numerous, even at the beginning of 
the fourth year. When he has something to say, he must 
then know the principle which underlies the right expression 
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of his thought. It will do him no lasting injury if you are 
forced to use the specific names of word relation, the so-called 
parts of speech, and frankly point out the relative use of 
verbs, adverbs, etc. It might, on the contrary, do a little 
good. You will thus start with idea, and this is sentence 
work. You will require the best idea he can produce, and 
the best form of stating that idea. You will develop relation 
of the parts of this expression and the varieties of construct- 
ing the expression. Let it again be remembered that if you 
feel obliged to designate the forms of these sentences by 
grammatical terms, such as simple, complex, compound, or 
by their rhetorical terminology, you need lose no sleep over 
the wrong done. If he understands the meaning and is able 
to increase in appreciation of ideas through proper expres- 
sion, a few grammatical or rhetorical terms and definitions 
will in due time roll out into the great oblivion of forgetful- 
ness and be harmless. However, if you can bring about the 
relation of the parts of the expression to each other, and 
improve in the building up of these expressions and their 
logical sequence into larger units as you proceed, you will 
have led him to develop his own rules and definitions, which 
he will be able to express in different formulas each time he 
finds it necessary to give them, because he now has the idea; 
you will have taught composition also, at the same time that 
you have tried to teach grammar, 

A very necessary part of this teaching, although it is a 
very difficult thing to achieve, is securing the pupil’s willing- 
ness to search for worth-while ideas expressed in the best 
way by the best authors. This is laboratory work in English, 
and if taken seriously and worked out honestly by the pupil, 
it cannot fail to bring an abundant reward in progress and 
in enjoyment. It is hard work until he has learned to appre- 
ciate the benefit it brings; and it is, therefore, difficult to 
institute in classes where these habits are needed after the 
period of habit formation in speech is well advanced. 
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A complete segregation of grammar teaching into a period 
of so many weeks of intensive study and exercise in the last 
years of school work is not only useless but fatal to the suc- 
cess of the project. Grammatical instruction at this period 
can be successful only when worked in through application. 
Rote and drill will be useless unless they are founded upon 
a grasp of ideas as their expression. It is taught most suc- 
cessfully in connection with the work in composition through 
sentence building and paragraph development. It is always 
evident as “effect” and relation of words in the study of liter- 
ature. Some teachers are afraid to call attention to certain 
sentence constructions, or to certain parts of speech, imagin- 
ing that they will be condemned as “spoiling the beauty of 
the piece” by mentioning how it is made. This is as great 
folly as to be actually guilty of teaching the piece by the 
geographicl method, such as “topographically locating Hades, 
or tracing the River Styx” in Paradise Lost. One extreme 
is as bad as the other. On the contrary, word relations, in- 
creased vocabulary, enriched meanings, variety of expression 
in sentences, both grammatical and rhetorical, word pictures, 
vivid, picturesque and novel expressions, may be impressed 
by the means of pointing them out in literature. If an 
attempt is made to teach grammar as a separate technical 
subject, the defeat of the good purpose is assured at the out- 
set and time is wasted. But composition and grammatical 
teaching must go hand in hand, and it must be the teacher’s 
province to judge the time, place, and the best means of im- 
pressing the necessary so-called grammatical instruction. 





Intelligence Tests as a Basis for Classification 
and Grading 


THOMAS DITMARS, EMPORIA, KANSAS. 


Ine 


ITEM OM RONE has said, “The stage of prediction is 
the final stage in the development of any 

S science.” The intelligence test appears to be 

an instrument of high value for prediction in 
_— the science of education, since it not only indi- 
cates where a pupil can properly be located so 
that he may apply himself to the best advantage, 
but it also indicates what may reasonably be 
expected of him. His probable rate of progress and the ulti- 
mate level which he may attain, are supposedly indicated by 
the intelligence quotient. If further research results in stand- 
ardization of the intelligence quotient and shows that it re- 
mains practically constant, it will become, as time goes on, 
the most important factor in educational guidance and classi- 
fication. ‘‘Measure each child’s native ability and assign him 
work in proportion to his ability,” will then become a funda- 
mental educational principle. 

Terman says: “The one criterion of fitness for promotion 
should be the ability to meet the requirements of the next 
higher grade, but this criterion is usually lost sight of. The 
dull child is passed on and put at tasks which are hopelessly 
beyond his ability, and the child of superior intelligence lacks 
the mental and moral stimulus that comes from intense appli- 
cation to tasks commensurate with his ability.” 

Educational leaders have been searching for a means of 
getting away from present-day plans of promotion and classi- 
fication, and many believe they have found it in the use of 
standardized tests and the measurement of intelligence. Many 
experiments have been made in the use of these tests in classi- 
fication and grading, and a review of a few of the reports of 
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these experiments will show that this is a fertile field for 
investigation. 

Miss Olive Gillham, primary supervisor, Alton, Illinois, 
experimented in classifying the children of the first primary 
grade on a basis of their mental development rather than 
chronological age. The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Test was used, and only the children that presented special 
problems in regard to classification, the apparently very 
bright or very slow, were tested. The tests were given in 
eleven schools, to a total of eighty-eight children. Of the 
number tested, twenty-four were found to be from four 
months to one year above the six-year level of mental develop- 
ment and were recommended for rapidly moving classes; 
twenty-nine measured about the six-year level; two were only 
four and one-half years old mentally; and four were decidedly 
sub-normal. 

Wherever possible, the children who were found to be from 
a half-year to a year below the mental age of six years, were 
transferred to the kindergarten, where they were given train- 
ing designed to broaden their experience and develop an inde- 
pendence and self-activity which is a necessary foundation 
for the primary work. 

The conclusions drawn by Miss Gillham are that the tests 
are helpful in school work in the following ways: The results 
furnish a basis for making an effective classification of the 
children entering school; by showing the inequalities of men- 
tal development they aid the teacher in adapting her instruc- 
tion to the children’s needs; and they help the teacher to 
realize that success in teaching depends upon the fact that a 
child must progress according to his ability, from where he 
is, rather than that all pupils should be held to the same stan- 
dard of achievement. 

“Teaching,” a magazine published by the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, recently gave an account of 
an investigation of the intelligence of school children and an 
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experiment in reclassification according to intelligence, made 
by Miss Elizabeth Byerly in the Garfield School of Garden 
City, Kansas. When the testing was done it was found that 
in Grades 5A and 6B were pupils ranging in mental ability 
from feeble-mindedness to supernormal or genius. In other 
grades, also, the same condition was found. For example, in 
Grade 7B was George, who was 11 years old, but the intelli- 
gence test showed him to be 17 years and 5 months old men- 
tally, with an I. Q. of 159. In the same grade and class was 
Lottie, who was 15 years old, but who was only 9 years and 
8 months old mentally, with an I. Q. of 56. George and Lottie 
were expected to do the same amount of work in the same 
time. 

Those pupils who tested supernormal were put together in 
a special room, where each pupil worked as rapidly as pos- 
sible. When it was determined after a time of full-capacity 
work, where each pupil belonged according to his mental age, 
he was placed in his proper grade. Of a group of sixty-four 
pupils some were promoted a whole year, some a half-year, 
while others were not promoted. The promotions during the 
half-year were the equivalent of forty whole school years. 
The expense of running the school was $28 for each pupil 
per year; therefore the promotions of that group amounted 
to a saving of $1,120. In addition to the money saving, there 
is a saving of time for the individual. The bright pupil is 
also saved from falling into habits of idleness and indiffer- 
ence, which are usually the results of holding him in a group 
where little effort is required for him to gain the highest 
mark. 

In an experiment carried on by Superintendent Theodore 
Saam of Council Bluffs, Iowa, in the use of intelligence tests 
in classification, 2,360 children in the kindergarten, first, sec- 
ond and third grades of the Council Bluffs schools were tested 
by means of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. 
Superintendent Saam’s conclusions are: That these tests can 
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be given successfully by intelligent elementary teachers, and 
constitute a reliable and accurate record of the child’s intel- 
lectual capacity; that the intelligence quotient may be safely 
used in promoting from the kindergarten to the first grade; 
that there is a high positive correlation between high intelli- 
gence quotients and strong school work; and that there is a 
high positive correlation between low intelligence quotients 
and failures in school] work. 

Superintendent S. H. Layton, of Altoona, Pennsylvania, had 
the 6,774 children of the elementary schools of Altoona tested 
by the Myer’s Mental Measure, and the results compiled and 
interpreted by the author of the scale. It was found that in 
every grade of every school there was a great variation in 
the individual abilities and also in the ages of the members 
of the grade. 

Using the results of the test, Superintendent Layton made 
the following recommendations: First, that a sufficient num- 
ber of special opportunity classes be organized to care for 
all subnormal cases, with a specially trained psychiatrist in 
charge; second, that special opportunity classes be organized 
for the super-normal children under a trained supervisor; 
third, that some flexible plan of parallel courses be worked out 
to accommodate different sections of normal children; fourth, 
that these different groupings be based upon intelligent quo- 
tients as well as school achievement; fifth, that first grade 
children, soon after entering school, should be tested and 
grouped according to their intelligence quotients; sixth, that 
failure be reduced as much as possible by changing pupils 
from one section or one grade to another as soon as that need 
is discovered; and seventh, that as a result of knowing the 
capacities of the children, their habits of industry be kept 
up to the standard of their mental capacity. Thus idleness, 
which has grown out of discouragement on the one hand and 
the easy accomplishment of tasks on the other, will be elim- 
inated and discipline improved. 
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A report made by Rudolph Pinter and Helen Noble gives 
an account of the work done in classification according to 
mental age in the Northwood School of Columbus, Ohio. In 
this school, which has an enrollment of about five hundred 
pupils, grades one to five were tested by the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Scale. The results of the tests were used in 
determining the classification and promotions at the begin- 
ning of the second semester. 

Because of high mental ages and intelligence quotients, 
forty-seven pupils were given extra promotions of half a 
grade, and twenty-two were given extra promotions of a 
whole grade. Because of low scores in the tests and unsatis- 
factory work, six pupils were demoted half a grade, one was 
demoted a whole grade, and forty-one were retained in their 
former grade. In order to help the pupils cover the extra 
work involved in their rapid promotion, a special teacher gave 
all her time to tutoring. Classes were formed for the especi- 
ally bright children, and all classes were organized as nearly 
as possible according to the abilities of the pupils. An un- 
graded class was formed where the pupils with low intelli- 
gence quotients were given individual teaching. 

In writing of the condition of the school at the close of 
the second semester, the principal declared that it was much 
better than before the reclassification was made. The teach- 
ers’ attitudes were greatly changed for the better. Formerly 
a certain contempt had been felt for the dull child, but this 
had given place to an insight and patience never shown be- 
fore. The shifting according to mental age nearly eliminated 
the problem of discipline by giving the troublesome child work 
more suited to his ability. Only two pupils who received extra 
promotion did not justify their advancement. 

In a recent article, Mr. H. M. Zirkle reported that in the 
Whittier School of Denver, Colorado, an attempt has been 
made to care for all children according to their individual 
abilities. Special rooms are provided in which the children 
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of superior ability are given a chance to prepare for special 
promotions. Rooms are also provided for retarded children 
and for those who are mentally incapable of getting all the 
work of the grades, or are very much slower in acquiring than 
the normal children. 

For a number of years these children were selected on their 
standing in their classes, their age, physical condition, and 
power of application. In recent years, group intelligence tests 
have been used as a determining factor and as a guard against 
advancing a child beyond his mental limitations. 

Careful record is kept and observation made of those chil- 
dren given special promotions, and it is found that as a rule 
the large majority of them continue to be among the best in 
the class. 

Educational tests given the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades showed few pupils in any class making either very 
high or very low scores. This is further proof that the stand- 
ard aimed at, more even grading, is being reached. 

The conclusion reached by the principal of the school is 
that with the superior children advanced to a degree ap- 
proaching their mental capacities, and the inefficient and 
incapable removed to separate rooms, the effect on the main 
school throughout the building is marked. The pupils are 
more evenly graded and the energies of the teacher can be 
directed mainly to the large normal class, all having common 
interests and common problems. The result is less nerve 
strain on both teachers and pupils, and a better and higher 
class of work is accomplished. 

Mr. James M. Glass, of the Washington Junior High School 
of Rochester, New York, tried out the plan of grouping the 
pupils coming into the junior high school in nine divisions, 
according to their scores in the Otis Intelligence Tests. In 
former years the incoming classes had been grouped accord- 
ing to their previous scholarship ratings. At the end of the 
first ten weeks’ work, scholarship records for the nine groups 
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were compared. It was found that there was a high positive 
correlation between the intelligence test ratings and the schol- 
arship ratings, and very few transfers had to be made. The 
conclusion drawn was that the plan of grouping by objective 
tests was very superior to the former method of grouping. 

Similar plans of classification according to mental ability 
have been tried in many other places, and all have proved 
their superiority over the old system of using chronological 
age as a basis. Homogeneity in classes is what every school 
administrator and teacher is striving for in grading, classi- 
fication and promotion, and it seems that this is secured much 
more readily by using mental ability as a basis, than it was 
under the old system. 
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The Boy, His Gang, and School 


KATHLEEN O’BRIEN, WORCESTER, MASS. 


eum PON investigation of the subject of this paper, 
= I found quantities of material dealing with the 

U boy and his gang; but very little or no connec- 

tion between the gang and the school. Hereto- 
—_— fore it has seemed impossible to consider favor- 
ably the gang and school together. The gang 
E = and its pranks must be broken in the school- 
Summum’ oom, according to old ideas. I am going to try 
to show what characteristics are valuable in the gang and 
equally valuable in the schoolroom. 

Study in psychology shows us that the first few years of a 
child’s life are individualistic; that is, the child does not seek 
or desire the companionship of others to accomplish his ambi- 
tions. He is content to do whatever he can by himself. 

But when the child becomes twelve years old, he gives up 
individualism for the group. We find the girl seeking three 
or four other girls to form her “set.”’ She takes a social stand- 
ard as a basis for her selection. Clothes, financial conditions, 
and interests enter into her considerations of her “set.” 

The boy, however, enters a larger group—the gang. Asa 
general thing, the proof of some ability must be given as a 
qualification for entrance into the gang. This ability usually 
lies in athletic lines. The prospective gangster may be able 
to run swiftly, or leap a greater distance, or, more often, fight 
well. 

Let us consider the leader of the gang. He is a boy who 
wants to do, and can do, certain new things. He has a cer- 
tain, “Come-on! we-can-do-that!” spirit, which serves as a 
stimulus to the others. He is full of life, new schemes, and 
he is fair to other members of his gang. One boy, belonging 
to a gang in New York City, says of the leader of his gang: 
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“He can do things; he is fair in our play; he won’t let us 
cheat to win; he divvies up even with us.” This boy describes 
the type of leader throughout the world, who through these 
same ways effects the most good. The world naturally fol- 
lows such a leader willingly. 

If the leader of this gang had an opportunity to exercise 
his leadership in the schoolroom, the class would follow wil- 
lingly. If the teacher could realize that the leader of the gang 
must do something new all the time for the gang, and that 
he would be willing to lead his fellows in school work, if he 
were recognized as the leader, how much easier and pleasanter 
school life would be! 

The gang itself has its virtues. It works together as a unit. 
Is not this an excellent form of co-operation? Since the edu- 
cators are driving for more co-operation, why not make use 
of that which is already in evidence in the gang? This virtue 
then could easily be used in the schoolroom to advantage. 

Strict honesty within the gang is a second worthy charac- 
teristic of this organization. Loyalty is equally important 
to any gangster. Fear of being ruled out of the gang makes 
individuals observe these practices. 

The offender of any of these practices may be assured of 
meeting even-handed justice at the hands of his fellow gangs- 
men. A boy in New York, having been dishonest among his 
gangsmen, was ruled out of the gang after a trial by jury, 
consisting of the whole gang. The boy’s father felt his son’s 
disgrace so keenly, that he sent him from home. A higher 
spirit of fair play cannot be found in any other group than 
is found in a gang. 

Partly to this spirit of fair play, and partly to the ever- 
present spirit of rivalry, may be traced the fights in the 
streets. One gang selects its best figher to fight the “pick” 
of the other gang. This is done to show which gang is made 
up of the best stuff. If, however, a policeman appears on 
the scene of the fight, a low warning protects both gangsters, 
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who hasten to escape punishment. Back in their respective 
lairs a glorious feast is enjoyed to celebrate the clever escape. 
Each member offers some food and receives some other boy’s 
contribution. The feast is a vital point in the life of the gang. 

Jacob Riis says that a gang is a club run wild. Since in 
later life, whatever profession he enters, the boy will meet 
more clubs, or if not clubs, unions, why should not the gang 
be redirected by the school to be an organized body which 
works effectively for common good? Will this not train the 
future citizens to hold their social position more effectively ? 

If the leader of the gang could be induced to lead his group 
into some competitive school work, much good could be derived 
from such procedure. In my own class I found that there 
were two gangs represented. I divided the class into two 
groups, each made up of members of the same gang. Then 
I started a competition in history work between these two 
groups. Boys who have scarcely been interested in history 
have begun to take an active part. Upon investigation I found 
that older members of the gang are assisting these boys, 
because the honor of the gang is at stake. From this experi- 
ment I learned that some outside interest, as well as inside, 
was taken in history. The slow children studied more care- 
fully for fear of being dropped from the gang. 

As a general thing, a boy who cannot get along well in the 
gang, cannot get along well with others in life. Statistics 
show that the leaders of the nations were at one time members 
of a gang, and in most cases were leaders. 

In California the practice of School Cities is based some- 
what on this idea. The system realizes the ideal of student 
leadership. School management rests entirely in the hands 
of the pupils. They elect their own leaders, who are also 
leaders of the gangs. The children are willing to follow the 
instructions of leaders appointed by themselves more readily 
than they are to follow dogmatically the teacher’s every in- 
struction. A sort of military plan is used in the particular 
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School City I am referring to. Although this system does 
not afford the rivalry which exists between two gangs, it does 
afford student leadership, which is a step in advance. 

From these facts we can see that the characteristics which 
we admit are valuable in the schoolroom, are to be found in 
any gang, namely: 


1. Loyalty. 

2. Honesty. 

3. Good leadership. 

4. Co-operation, 

5. Keen sense of justice. 

6. Keen sense of fair play. 


If the gang, with all these good qualities, is made use of in 
the schools, there should be less trouble with gangsters and 
their petty crimes. They could be redirected by the lead of 
their leader to seek the cleanest sort of fun; to devote their 
time to some mechanical work; or to some study profitable 
for them. 





A Few Contrasts Between the School 
and the Job 


A. W. FORBES, WORCESTER, MASS. 


MICH TT is not my intention to go into this subject 
exhaustively, but only to mention a few points 
| in which the job is so superior that it should 
give educators occasion for serious thought. 
Neither do I propose to class all jobs together, 
ANUATUNETTNELESEULEEAUEALL > 
for jobs vary all the way from those of the 
highest educational value to those that are posi- 
Cm" tively injurious. I will consider only the desir- 
able job, but one far enough down the line so that such a job 
is within the reach of the average boy. I will also confine 
my consideration to the small shop, for that is the field with 
which I am most familiar, though I have reason to believe 
that equal opportunities are available in other occupations, 
such as offices, stores, and farms. 

First, consider the question of bluffing. It is a prevalent 
habit in schools to answer a question whether the answer is 
known or not. This is generally encouraged, not deliberately, 
for most teachers recognize it as a bad habit, but as a by- 
product. The teacher wants to be fair and give credit to any 
knowledge that the boy may have, even if he is not free in 
expressing it. So the most profitable course for the boy is to 
make a bluff. If he guesses wrong he is no worse off than 
if he had said he did not know. If he happens to hit it right 
he is so much to the good. Sometimes this course works in 
industry, but in general the bluffer soon gets into trouble, 
and learns not to try it, at least not unless he thinks he can 
put it over. 

One of the greatest points of superiority of the job over 
the school is in developing team work. To be sure our schools 
have athletic teams for this purpose, but many of the boys 
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miss them, and they are not the deliberate object of the school. 
In school everything is individual. Each person is supposed 
to master his own lessons. No objection is ordinarily made 
to joint work in preparing lessons, unless it is written work, 
but if such is the case, the pupils are made to understand that 
help is dishonest. In the final accomplishment of the school 
year, the examination, the pupils are strongly impressed with 
the dishonesty of giving or receiving help. In the shop the 
conditions are reversed. To hold back information that 
another wanted to help him to do his work right, would be 
looked upon in the same way as holding back inYormation 
that would help the football team win. To be sure the feeling 
is not so strong, but the idea is the same. To get along in the 
shop a boy must co-operate with the others, even with those 
he does not like, and he does it. 

How can we expect the school to develop anything but 
egoists. To take up such a large part of the most important 
educational years with activities that benefit no one but the 
pupil himself, and to lay the stress on this self-improvement 
that the schools do, is teaching the pupil that his personal 
welfare is the one and great object in life. After 22 years 
of such instruction, for this is the age at which the average 
leave college, how can we expect him to change his point of 
view as radically as we wish to have it changed. But the 
schools do not have as bad an effect as we should expect in 
this particular, although I think the effect in this direction 
is very real. Results show that character is such a powerful 
force that even an educational system cannot destroy it. 
Turning to the shop, the foreman is usually interested in the 
boys, and will do what he can to help them, but the job comes 
first. The boy is taught that he must get his work out, to do 
something of value in the world, and to develop himself in 
connection with his work. To be sure the boy in the shop 
is being paid for his work, and he could therefore be said to 
be working for himself just the same, but at least he is giving 
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something in return for what he is getting, which is not the 
case at school. 

Are not these sufficient reasons why the job should be taken 
more seriously as a part of our educational system? Person- 
ally I am inclined to make a certain amount of regular work 
compulsory for admission to any grade in school above the 
sixth, with the provision that it be done in regular employ- 
ment for some person or firm other than the family of the 
boy. But having even greater objections to extending the 
present mania for compulsion, I should rather see the work 
permitted and suitable jobs recommended by the schools. 
Also that the schools should recognize that the job is an educa- 
tional right which no boy should be denied, at least after he 
is twelve years of age. 


Garden Quiet 


What quiet in these garden walks is found, 


Where sombre shadows fleck the sunny lawn, 
Where grass to bush, and bush to tree is bound 
As mist to meadow stream at early dawn! 

It is a place to which I often stray 

When meditation has me in her power; 

And I am loth to turn from it away, 

Though darkness hide from me leaf, bud and flower. 


God’s room I call it, where each ornament, 
Whate’er the season be, to me is fair. 

Sweet reconciler, bringer of content. 

Though harsh wind blow, and every bush be bare, 
I count no day complete, however spent, 

If I in spirit have not journeyed there. 


D. H. VERDER. 





Changing Conceptions of the Recitation 
ROLLAND M. SHREVES, PH.D., HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY, STATE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 
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the last fifty years in our public schools and 
note the change in conceptions that are develop- 


SMinnntticaamMinites "}’ is interesting to look back over the history of 
ing, perhaps partly as a result of changing con- 


ean ditions in the environment, but certainly also 
because of a change in our philosophical view- 
point. We are constantly overhauling our expe- 
‘ rience in the effort to find its meaning and value 
for life. We are continually looking for a new interpretation 
of the facts of experience. This is a splendid habit for us to 
indulge in. A person who has not formed the habit of continu- 
ally re-interpretating his experience, gets very little out of it, 
to say the least. Length of life is not the only thing that 
counts. Depth and breadth count also. There is very little 
depth or breadth where there is no reflection. 

Reflection on the recitation, its aims, methods and results, 
have certainly led us, in recent times, to a new conception of 
its place or value in the scheme of education. The old type 
of recitation was based on a different philosophy of life from 
the modern. Accordingly, the philosophy of the middle ages, 
and, in fact, up until quite recent times, held that education 
consisted in a process of fact getting. Now we are stressing 
meanings and purposes. We are not disregarding facts, to be 
sure, but we are not satisfied to stop with facts. We go on 
and ask their meaning. It is with the thought in mind of 
showing more clearly the changing conception of the recita- 
tion that the following article has been prepared. It is hoped 
that the number of activities and processes involved in the 
recitation here suggested may lead some teacher to enlarge 
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the conception of the significance of the recitation, and place 
not only a new, but a higher valuation upon it as a means in 
education. 


1. Socialized Recitation. 

The tendency of the past has been to use too much of formal 
and inexpressive methods. The catechism, or question and 
answer method, has been overdone. Often it has been called 
the Socratic method, but generally wrongly so called, because 
it missed the Socratic point of view altogether, which was to 
spur the thought, whereas the teacher’s questions only called 
forth something remembered with not a thought, meaning or 
purpose behind it. The answer method has degenerated in 
the hands of teachers until it is little more than a machine- 
like operation of extracting facts from the child, which he 
has memorized and only partially digested. Saleby charac- 
terizes recitation as a place where facts are poured into the 
mind of the child and which are later regurgitated only half 
digested through the commonly used extractor—the time- 
honored examination. 


2. Dramatization. 

It is not unusual to hear critics complain that the recitations 
are too formal; they do not allow sufficient room for free 
expression of the child’s own interpretation. One very effec- 
tive method of overcoming this is dramatization. Here the 
child has a chance to put his own free interpretation into the 
story by means of his own activities. The usual limitation 
of short dogmatic answers is removed. Teachers in all grades 
should make greater use of dramatic interpretation of the 
subject matter of the lesson. In the classes of older children 
the dramatic instinct should have expression in pageantry and 
drama. 


3. Story Telling. 
Primary teachers have generally made good use of this 
method of teaching. We are apt to think the interest in story 
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telling passes with the early years. This is not the case. !t 
is a valuable method of learning all through life, and many 
teachers of older children would find it a most valuable means 
of instruction. Many a hard word is learned when the story 
interest is appealed to. 


4. Play Spirit. 

There is growing a wider recognition of the value of play 
as a means of learning. There is no more natural or power- 
ful method available. Just here lies the great educative value 
of supervised play. Work that is made interesting through 
a realization of its value in understanding and enlarged expe- 
rience is already very near to play, where the end is not 
ulterior to the activity itself. 


5. Construction and Invention. 


For a long time psychologists have been telling teachers 
that there should be no impression without expression; but 
teachers have not fully understood the meaning of “Expres- 
sion.” There are many ways of giving expression through a 
realization of our ideas, and we must get over thinking that 
the only way is by words. Words may, for many persons, be 
the poorest way of expressing themselves. 


6. Sand Table Representation. 

What wonders can be wrought in the sand tables? I re- 
cently saw the story of Hiawatha fully represented in all its 
details by a primary class. The impression will not soon be 
forgotten. It made me think of bigger things and better ways. 


Drawing. 

For some children drawing is a chief means of expression 
and learning. Why not recognize individual differences in our 
school and stop so much light talk about these differences? 
Look more carefully into your methods as teachers and see 
if you are trying to run on too small a margin of methods. 
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8. Water-Coloring. 

Painting is not only capable of representing ideas and 
things in concrete form, but in color also. Color is power- 
fully suggestive of contour and relief, and hence seems more 
real to life. Have you utilized its possibilities as a means of 
expression? Maybe school work would be more a part of life 
and hence more interesting, if we would utilize more of these 
possibilities of instruction. 


9. Clay modeling. 

This is another form of expression, of idea, or representing 
a thing. Clay and other modeling materials are very suscep- 
tible to impression and readily respond to our caprices and 
purposes, and thus form ideal materials to record the impres- 
sions of the young children. The older children like a more 
permanent record of impression. 


10. Picture Study. 

Who can say what is the full value of a picture in illustrat- 
ing an idea or thought, or in developing the sense of appre- 
ciation. Does your teaching make sufficient use of these aids 
in teaching and learning? If not, how can instruction help 
but be weak in its results and uninteresting? 


11. Problem and Project Method. 

Another departure from the old formal recitation, where 
the teacher did most of the reciting in the questions she asked, 
is the problem method. Here stress is laid on the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s own rational processes, in the effort to 
get away from the farce memory work. Each new fact in 
turn becomes a problem; the question is, what can be done 
with it? 

The project method is an effort to utilize the free choice 
of the pupil, and thus enlist the larger co-operation and pro- 
pelling force of his own will as his learning process. The 
thought is that we can learn best in doing what we are willing 
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to do. The problem method enlists the judgment and reason 
and thus makes action more intelligent and hence more will- 
ing, while the project method seeks to enlist the will through 
which the child grows in knowledge and understanding. 


12. Motivation. 

There must always be access to means of stimulating an 
interest in the end too remote or too little appreciated to 
arouse the will to determined action. There are lower or 
higher means of motivation in proportion as they tend to 
enlist the will in the more immediate or remote ends of life. 
Ingenerate or natural interest in the subject is perhaps the 
most powerful, but not until it becomes directed by a dominant 
conscious purpose is it the most valuable and effective. 


13. Discussion. 

Discussion is the philosopher’s laboratory, says James. It 
is capable of wide use and goes beyond the usual question 
and answer method in clearing up our thought and purposes. 
It may degenerate into rambling remarks with no unity or 
connection, but need not, if the teacher has a real purpose in 
the lesson, and if she has not such a purpose no method will 
be effective. 


14. Interest. 

Where a real interest can be aroused through the closer 
relation of the fact to be learned with the life experience of 
the pupil, the conditions for learning are the best. There is 
then study with a purpose, and facts learned find their place 
in the organization of life’s experience; they thus take on 
higher meaning and value, and learning becomes interesting 
and of significance for moral growth and development. 


15. Summary. 
The methods and devices considered in this section are all 
means of making the recitation more profitable rather than 
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mere comments. The wise teacher will, in each case, measur 
her own work more carefully after giving due attention io 
these factors. 


16. Supervised Study. 


There is much discussion these days about supervised study, 
and considerable practice, and results are tangible, so that 
we can judge with assurance as to its value. The greatest 
good, however, will not come from supervised study or any 
other method, device or subject matter, until we apply a 
definite means of measuring the results, and stop guessing as 
to the results. 


It is in harmony with the general scientific trend toward 
greater efficiency, to give greater attention to the methods of 
study which a student employs, and sooner or later fixes as a 
habit. If he fixed the wrong method he must suffer, and the 
class is reduced in its efficiency as well as the pupil. 


It would seem wise, therefore, to recommend that every 
teacher and school employ a definite plan of supervised study, 
and further, that the standard tests and measurements be 
employed to measure and determine the effectiveness of such 
directed study. (See the recommendations for this subject 
in the appended Bibliography.) 

We must, therefore, keep supervised study in close relation 
to Educational Measurements. Measurements afford a fact 
basis upon which to supervise study; they show facts and 
conditions which the teacher must know before she can give 
the right kind and amount of help to meet individual needs. 
The facts brought to light by the tests not only serve as a 
sound basis for well directed study, but they also give a basis 
for discussion of methods of both study and teaching, and 
out of these might grow specific recommendations resulting 
in standard practice and better standardization and condi- 
tions under which study is carried on. Such practice with 
teachers will result in both better methods and better results. 
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17. Hygiene and Sanitation. 

Every evidence needed is at hand showing the importance 
of having medical inspection, school doctors, rest rooms, clean 
and sanitary floors, appropriately decorated walls, seats that 
fit the pupil, good light, good ventilation and adequate heat, 
well regulated and controlled. Fortunate are the schools that 
have these provisions carried out. These are powerful factors 
determining the efficiency of the schools. Not infrequently 
we try to raise the standards of our teaching without giving 
due consideration to these conditions which so largely deter- 
mine beforehand the results we can reasonably expect. If 
these good health and sanitation provisions prevail, good 
results may be expected, but where these conditions are 
regarded as secondary rather than primary, don’t expect a 
high degree of school efficiency, for the conditions of efficient 
work do not exist. 

The schools should be regularly inspected by competent phy- 
sicians and should have the daily card of a school nurse. Pre- 
vention is easier and less costly than cure, and it not only 
insures health, but insures greater efficiency as well. Look 
well to the health of school children. Examine your curricu- 
lum and methods, methods of instruction, school spirit, etc., 
to see where high nervousness, excitement, waste of energy, 
etc., are in evidence. Lurking in some of these emergencies 
are conditions that tend to reduce the effect of some of the 
fine work of our doctors and nurses, and so render less effec- 
tive for good the sanitary condition of the school plant. 


18. Physical Education. 

There should be ample provision for physical education in 
the best sense. Athletics for the few is not sufficient. There 
must be systematic weighing and measuring of pupils, and 
careful diagnosis must be made of individuals and proper 
health exercise prescribed for the follow-up. Organized play 
and recreation must be provided for in all schools. 

Playgrounds should be large and free from obstruction, so 
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as not to interfere with the most hearty enjoyment and exer- 
cise of the play spirit. Play apparatus should be provided 
on every playground. Every teacher should be a reader of 
the “Playground Magazine,” published by the Playground 
Association of America, New York City. It is not economy 
to scant the schools in the matter of play apparatus. There 
should be a playground supervisor who knows the theories, 
values and practical conduct of play, and who can enter into 
the free play-life of the children with the vim of childhood. 
With the-schools in charge of such a supervisor and teacher, 
and with much provision for playgrounds and play apparatus 
as has been suggested, there will be a marked improvement in 
the study and efficiency of the schools. Where a special teacher 
cannot be employed, a capable teacher from the regular force 
may be selected and paid extra for this. 

Teachers’ meetings and conferences should be a clearing 
house for the exchange of ideas, and where new and old prob- 
lems are raised for discussion, that practice may be better 
guided by the new light thus gained. Too much time is often 
wasted in making announcements and giving directions orally, 
that, in the interests of efficiency, should be written down 
and made permanent guides to teachers, and the additional 
time thus gained would be spent in considering actual school 
problems and the methods of meeting them, and finally, the 
measured results of the school. Teachers’ meetings should 
consider carefully such problems as standard tests, improved 
methods, course of study, school sanitation and hygiene. 

School principals are often required to teach too much to 
be able to give due regard with approval where efficiency is 
desired. In the rural schools, perhaps, no more time can be 
had for its purpose than that provided for supervised study, 
and hence the greater need for such periods in rural schools. 
Too much time is here devoted to “recitations.” The teacher’s 
load, or amount of teaching done, should have the greatest 
attention. The burdens placed upon teachers are often exces- 
sive in the amount of work to be done. A standard load should 
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be developed and maintained. Some schools consider the 
maximum load that teachers should carry to be five classes a 
day of forty-five minutes each in the High School, and thirty- 
five pupils to be the maximum number. The teacher’s load 
is thus represented by the product 45x5x35. In a similar way 
the pupil’s load can be worked out for grades. 

The executive responsibility for details is greatly dimin- 
ished by the use of the advisor system of enrollment of the 
pupil, and the supervision of his progress, conduct, social 
activities and health. This takes much of the work off the 
executive and places it under an advisor who is directly re- 
sponsible to the superintendent. In town schools it is very 
effective. 








American Notes—Editorial 


Even in death a true and loyal Christian statesman beneficently 
unifies, teaches and leads the entire population of a great Nation. 
The passing of our beloved President, Warren Gamaliel Harding, has 
made us all, without distinction of race, creed or condition, loyal 
Americans. We love to think of him and to call him “Our President.” 
We wipe our eyes and strive to steady our voices in speaking of his 
passing. We wish that we could say something or do something to 
comfort and help, with our human sympathy, his brave and bereaved 
companion. When his name is mentioned in public assemblies there 
is a hush, a furtive use of handkerchiefs, and a clearing of the throat 
to hide emotion. ‘These evidences of genuine sorrow are practically 
universal. ‘The American people are not, as a class, especially emo- 
tional. It speaks volumes for the character of our late President, and 
for the personal influence which he had acquired over even those who 
differed with him on public questions, and those who had never seen 
him, that these effects upon the entire body of our people, old and 
young, male or female, native or foreign-born, have been so universal. 
It demonstrates “the tie that binds.” It goes much deeper than any 
bond of politics or nationality. It is a bond of common humanity. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world akin.” President Harding 
was our common friend, example and leader. A life like his is dy- 
namic. It lifts the masses. Jesus said, “And I if I be lifted up will 
draw all men unto me.” Every true man,—in a more limited sense, 
to be sure, but really,—exerts a similar influence. This is made pos- 
sible only by a similar kindliness and considerateness for others, such 
as our President had. Instead of criticizing his fellow-men and ex- 
ploiting them, he loved them and served them. 

President Harding was a true friend of educators and education. 
He did much to promote the cause that is dear to the Nation’s educators 
and to the schools and colleges. During his term of office great prog- 
ress was made in the development of educational standards and facili- 
ties. Nation-wide and world-wide interest in this cause was created 
by the revelations of the War period. ‘The extent of illiteracy through- 
out the United States was found to be far greater than most of us 
realized. Vigorous measures were adopted to counteract and change 
this condition. Great educational reforms have been effected. New 
methods have been adopted. New ideals beckon us forward. There 
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has been a splendid development of curricula and of public opinion 
in regard to the financial and social standards that should be accorded 
to those engaged in teaching. Our President has lent his efficient 
aid to all those forward-looking measures and sentiments. All classes 
of educators lament his passing, and they will not forget what he has 
done for them. We believe now that his successor will continue to 
promote these important interests, and that he will prove fully worthy 
of the mantle of the great and lovable Leader who has been so suddenly 
called away to a higher sphere of life and service. 


The unprecedented outpouring of affectionate grief on the part of 
practically the entire population of the United States and of the world, 
on the death of President Harding, is in some respects different from 
the manifestations of sorrow that followed the passing of Lincoln, Gar- 
field and McKinley,—the only other Presidents who have died from 
acts of violence while in office, during the lifetime of the people of 
the present generation. We have found ourselves speculating as to the 
cause of the more universal grief in the case of President Harding’s 
passing. It might be more accurate to say wnalloyed, rather than 
universal. At any rate, there is something about the temper of the 
American people today, in their reaction to this world-important event, 
that does not escape the consciousness of the close observer and the 
thoughtful student of the ethics of government and the fundamentals 
of human behavior. What is it? What do we all feel in this instance 
(whether we have defined it or not) that we did not feel in the cases 
of Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley? 

As we have faced this problem and have revolved it in our inner 
consciousness, we have come to feel that the difference arises from the 
fact that our grief for the passing of President Harding is unalloyed 
with any other feeling. It comes from our hearts absolutely free from 
any baser sentiment. In the other cases mentioned there was in the 
hearts of all true, patriotic citizens an intense hatred, co-existent with 
our love. We loathed the murderers, while we loved and mourned 
their victims. May God grant that never again the ruthless hand of a 
depraved fellow-man may outrage the very soul of our common 
humanity by a crime that makes a Nation hate in the very hour of its 
profoundest love and admiration. 
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The magazine, EDUCATION, was established in September, 1 
Thomas W. Bicknell, a name well known in the educational world. 
Dr. Bicknell modestly announced himself, upon the front cover of the 


880, by 


magazine, as its “Conductor.” The first article in the first number 
was written and contributed by William T. Harris, LL.D., its subject 
being, “Text Books and Their Uses.” Dr. James McCosh, D.D., 
followed with an article on “Harmony in Systems of Education.” The 
frontispiece was a fine steel engraving of Hon. Barnas Sears, D.D., 
LL.D., who also contributed a paper on ‘“The Educational Progress in 
the United States During the Last Fifty Years.” The Editor wrote 
about the “Reasons for the New Educational Magazine,” the “Mun- 
della Educational Bill,” the “Concord School of Philosophy,” which 
was being carried on by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and on ‘State Educa- 
tion a Help or Hindrance.” There were six double numbers per year 


issued during the first five years, the magazine changing to monthly, 


except July and August, beginning with January, 1886. At this date, 
Dr. William A. Mowry assumed the editorship. In the number for De- 
cember, 1890, it was announced that with the January, 1891, number, 
Rev. Frank H. Kasson would become associated with Dr. Mowry. 
With the number for September, 1891, Dr. Mowry’s name disappeared 
from the cover, as he had assumed the Superintendency of Schools at 
Salem, Mass., and Mr. Kasson became sole owner and Editor. The 
following May, 1892, the present Editor came into the editorial staff 
as Associate Editor. This arrangement continued until June, 1901, 
when the present Editor became sole owner and organized The Palme 
Company, incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts. This Com- 
pany began at once to publish books and pamphlet helps for teachers, 
as well as the magazine. Mr. Palmer secured the services of Dr. 
Richard G. Boone, Superintendent of Schools at Cincinnati, as Editor, 
becoming himself Managing Editor. This continued until September, 
1907, when the present Editor assumed the sole editorship, which he 
has retained to the present time. Thus Mr. Palmer has been editor- 
ially responsible, in all, for more than thirty years. In the later years 
the educational book business of the Company has made a very satis- 
factory development. 


The Editor has more or less of a hard time of it! Let no over- 
burdened teacher or school official envy him, and think that all he has 
to do is to hold down the “sanctum” chair and entertain agreeable 
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visitors. We admit that we enjoy the editorial chair and the visitors,—- 
as a rule. But,—oh, these “buts”! How they creep in through the 
key-hole or the broken pane of glass in the window-sash, or blow down 
the chimney, or, in human form, boldly walk in, disregarding the 
“Busy” and the ‘‘Private” signs ; or, more often still, send in long MSS. 


and personal letters berating somebody or something, or asking for 
detailed advice and literary criticism (of a favorable kind, of course), 
or technical and interminable disquisitions about abstruse subjects abso- 
lutely foreign to the given editor’s field! 

But there! You would better stop, Mr. Editor! For after all, it 
is only by contact with Awmans that any person can grow human and 
stay human; and to be human, to stay human and sympathetic through 
all the daily toil and varied experience of any profession is positively 
the only way to be happy and useful and successful. 

Here is where the teacher has a tremendous privilege and responsi- 
bility. You can learn more about teaching by actually coming in 
contact with pupils and actually teaching them than you can learn in 
all the colleges and schools of education in the land; and we hasten 
to add that this is not saying anything whatever against the said 
institutions. They are splendid, and absolutely necessary; but the 
world registers its conviction of their inadequacy, of themselves alone, 
by asking you inevitably, when you apply for a teaching position, what 
experience have you had in teaching? There is the demand, and the 
test. What is your reaction to personality? It is a crucial question. 
And it is one of the great attractions of the profession to the true man 
or woman, that it brings one so closely into contact with the mind and 
soul of younger and older human beings. This is the realm of spirit, 
and spiritual qualifications are needed in order that one may become 
a really successful teacher. When you are such, and get hold of 
problems and have experiences that become luminous, and mature into 
convictions, write us about them, or else (and far better), come and 
tell us about them. 

We know that this is asking a good deal. But how else can we 
become or remain a successful educational Editor? ‘There is no one 
on earth who can become and continue to be a good Editor if he affects 
the role of recluse and seeks his inspiration from books, in withdrawal 
from life. We love people. The latch-string is always out for them. 
We are never too busy to see people. ‘Test the matter and see for 
yourself if it is not true. And perhaps, by some subtle spiritual 
alchemy, somewhat of your personality, blending with our own, may 
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go into the printed page, or otherwise be transmitted to other souls, 
to their comforting and upbuilding. Thus the greatest inspirations of 
master minds have been disseminated, to the uplift of human life and 
achievement. It was the method of the philosophers and of the Divine 


Master. Let it be yours and mine! It is a great privilege to be a 
teacher or an editor. 


There is great significance in the statements made officially by the 
Department of Public Instruction for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania about the number of candidates graduating from Pennsylvania 
colleges and normal schools in June. These institutions graduated the 
largest number in their history this year. The figures are full of 
promise for the welfare of the schools and colleges, for the teaching 
profession, and for the country as a whole. The official report says 
that forty-six hundred teachers were graduated from teacher-training 
institutions in Pennsylvania during the past year. Figures from the 
forty-seven accredited colleges in the state show that the total number 
of graduates was more than seven thousand. Among these graduates 
were E. G. Gushee, sixty-three years old, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
S. Shoemaker Farley, aged fifty-seven, of Swarthmore, who received 
the bachelor of science degree from Temple University and State 
College, respectively. Of the seven thousand graduates, nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty took educational courses, and will enter the teaching 
profession. The normal schools established a high-water mark in the 
number of graduates, twenty-six hundred eighteen having received diplo- 
mas. These figures include the largest number of male graduates since 
the establishment of normal schools in 1859. Cheyney Normal School, 
organized two years ago, graduated twenty-one. Record classes also 
prevailed in the field of secondary education, thirty-one thousand hav- 
ing finished in the first class high schools of the state. This large 
number is attributed to the influence of junior high schools. These 
have had a phenomenal development in Pennsylvania the past few years, 
and have had the effect of holding students in high school until the 
completion of the course. It is estimated that 30 per cent of the high 
school graduates will enter higher institutions of learning this fall. 


“To be President of the National Education Association is to repre- 
sent the greatest body of teachers in the world. It is to accept a 
solemn trust that lifts one above the ordinary responsibilities of locality 
or group to broader duties to the profession as a whole and to the 
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Nation. In accepting this trust, I dedicate myself to the service of 
the entire Association and the profession it represents. The Associa- 
tion has an efficient headquarters staff, upon which I shall rely. It has 
a well conceived program which shall be my program. It has an out- 
standing mission, to which I shall give my best and for which I be- 
speak the enlistment and whole-hearted co-operation of the teaching 
profession. The cause of education is the foundation upon which we 
can unite to build a greater profession and a greater and better Nation.” 
—OLIVE M. Jones, President of the National Education Association. 


German experimental public schools are startling foreign observers 
by their exhibition of radical educational freedom. Four of these 
schools were originated by Dr. Paulsen in Hamburg, to prepare chil- 
dren for citizenship in the new and completely democratic State which 
was heralded in Germany after the World War. Dr. Paulsen, now 
Superintendent of Schools in Berlin, plans to open twelve in that city. 
He hopes that the coming generation, with freed souls and with the 
habit of personal responsibility, will be able to build a State in which 
freedom and co-operation shall replace the conditions of today. He 
does not claim to know what that new world should be, but believes 
that a generation brought up in freedom, with aspirations of the soul 
fully expressed, will be able to see what teachers and politicians of 
today cannot see, and to do what no nation has done so far. His idea 
is said to be making a deep impression on Germany. 

Not school knowledge, but character and the free development of 
individuality are the aims in these schools. The beginners start at the 
age of six with a specified teacher. As they grow older they choose 
their own teachers. ‘There are no grades, classes or promotions. The 
children simply go to school and live for five or six hours a day with 
their teachers. ‘They talk freely, move freely about the building, and 
work on what interests them. ‘They ask questions and the teachers 
are there to answer them. If they do not want to learn, no one forces 
them. In time every child does want to read or write, and the teachers 
wait until this desire appears, for love of reading and knowledge 
cannot be forced. After several years the child is said to have made 
great progress. The teachers emphasize, however, that advance in 
text-books is incidental, for no one can tell the kind of knowledge these 
children will need in a type of society as yet unforeseen. 
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Book Reviews 


THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Francis 
Newton Thorpe, Ph. D., LL.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.75. 


The value of this book is in the suggestion made in the preliminary 
chapter to the effect that “the rule of rules for the student of American 
government is multum, not multa.” We are too apt to aim in education 
to give our pupils a smattering of everything instead of a real and com- 
prehensive knowledge of something. The author claims that “Govern- 
ment is essentially organic in nature and must be studied as an or- 
ganism.” The book calls attention in a direct and simple way to the 
principles on which government rests. These principles are few in 
number. Their applications are many and varied. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A MAN OF LETTERS. By Luther E. Robin- 
son. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $2.50. 


This is a noteworthy addition to the already large number of books 
about Lincoln. Some of the more extensive biographies are 80 exten- 
sive and so expensive as to limit their general circulation among the 
people. And the people should read the life of this the greatest of our 
Statesmen and Leaders. The present life of Lincoln is admirable for 
its comprehensiveness. It traces the development of his character as a 
boy, at the Bar, as a leader in political events before the War, as the 
champion of the oppressed slave, and his ultimate great service to the 
country as War President. It is like a fresh, clean breath of west wind 
after a “spell” of muggy, dog-day weather, to read even a chapter or two 
in the life of this great leader. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. By Dallas Lore Sharp. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price $1.25. 


There are four readable, pregnant chapters in this little volume, and 
whoever reads the first will read the rest. The writer has a style of his 
own, and it is an alluring style. In this book he says that the American 
School is as truly national as the American flag. It can neither be bought 
nor sold; it is “native——as native as the Mississippi River or these hills 
of Hingham.” The titles of his chapters are: “The National School; 
Education for Democracy; Education for Individuality; Education for 
Authority. Dallas Lore Sharp is a poet, and he has no use for the 
crass materialistic standards which he thinks are dominating the educa- 
tion of America today. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. A Report 
Requirements; J. W. 
M. i. 


by the National Committee on Mathematical 
Young, chairman, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 


For some years there has been much criticism of the content and 
method of certain subjects in some of the high school courses. Mathe- 
matics is one of these subjects. Fortunately, leading mathematics 
teachers listened to this criticism, realized the need for action, and 
appointed a National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. This 
committee was made up of representative teachers from Massachusetts 
to California and from New York to Texas, and had the assistance of 
over one hundred organizations interested in the subject. Its declared 
purpose was to give “national expression to the movement for reform 
in the teaching of mathematics.” After several years’ work, the result 
is this book, which is probably the most important publication in the 
field of mathematics teaching that has appeared in many years. 


The book is divided into two parts: I, General Principles and Recom- 
mendations; II, Investigations Conducted for the Committee. Some of 
the topics in Part I are: 1. Aims in Mathematical Instruction; 2. Mathe- 
matics for years 7, 8 and 9; 3. Mathematics for years 10, 11 and 12; 
4, College entrance requirements; 5. List of propositions in plane and 
solid geometry ; 6. The function concept in secondary school mathematics; 
7. Terms and symbols in elementary mathematics. There are also chap- 
ters on standard tests, the training of teachers, and a bibliography of 
the teaching of mathematics, consisting of over five hundred articles 
which appeared in American and English journals between the years 
1911 and 1921. 


In regard to arithmetic, the report says: “Accuracy and facility in 
numerical computation are of such vital importance to every individual 
that effective drill in this subject should be continued throughout the 
secondary school period, not in general as a separate topic, but in con- 
nection with the numerical problems arising in other work.” “On the 
side of Algebra, the ability to understand its language and to use it 
intelligently, the ability to analyze a problem, to formulate it mathe- 


. ° . a 
matically, and to interpret the result, must be dominant aims.” 


The book should be studied most carefully by every teacher of mathe- 
matics in junior and senior high schools.—Rost. R. Gorr. 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF FOOD. The Story of the Foods by Which 
We Live. Where and How They Grow and are Marketed. Their Com- 
parative Values and How Best to Use and Enjoy Them. Published by 
Artemas Ward, 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. Price $10.00. 


There are eighty (80) full page illustrations (color-plates), showing 
two hundred subjects, and made from direct studies from life, in this 
superb volume; these are supplemented by numerous half-tones. There 
are nearly 600 pages (to be exact 596 pages), each page sure to fascin- 
ate the reader, be he old or young, lettered or unlearned, since no sub- 
ject is of such absolutely universal interest as the food that our bodies 
demand and that gives to everyone not only life and strength, but 
pleasure and satisfaction also. The author says, with truth, that “there 
is hardly a morsel of food but has the breath of romance in it.” All 
countries, all kinds of men, many animals and insects, on land and in 
the sea, microscopic creatures, forces of Nature unseen by the eye of 
man, the waves and the winds, the influence of the sun and of the tides, 
are working, and have been working since the creation of the Universe, 
to prepare food and place it within reach; and man’s brain has com- 
prehended and his hand has co-operated;—but there are still secrets 
of Nature to be discovered; and there are new processes to be perfected. 
The story to date is fully told in this book. No pains or money have 
been spared to make it inclusive of whatever is known about the foods 
which man craves, and what foods will best nourish him and minister 
to his well being. This book should take its place in every household 
along with the family Bible. The information which it contains will 
be as serviceable to man’s physical life as the Bible is to his spiritual 
needs. It will surely be given a place of honor and interest in multi- 
tudes of homes and will contribute mightily, if used, to the family 
welfare. No public library will be complete without it. The pains- 
taking care and thoroughness of the publisher, and the skill of the 
artists combined, have produced in this volume one of the most notable 
books of the century. 


DAIRY FARMING PROJECTS. By Carl Edwin Ladd, Ph.D. The 
Macmillan Company. 


A practical handbook for dairy farmers who wish to conduct their 
farms for profit. A text book for students in agricultural courses who 
are looking forward toward farming that includes dairying. The author 
is himself a successful dairy farmer, and his book has a basis of common 
sense and experience and is not simply theoretical. All phases of the 
subject, even to the keeping of accounts, are fully considered. 





